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WHAT DOES MR. DEWEY MEAN BY AN 
‘INDETERMINATE SITUATION’’? 


HE question in the title has to do with the natural origin and 

development of inquiry in what Mr. Dewey calls its ‘‘ existential 
matrix.’’ This matrix, according to his logical theory, provides 
the biological and cultural foundations of inquiry, and these are not 
only its natural conditions, but they are or they become the con- 
stituents in a process leading to knowledge. Thus, logic is said to 
be ‘‘naturalistic,’’ and logical analysis is properly concerned with 
the instrumentalities and safeguards of inquiry as it is directed 
| towards knowledge, defined as ‘‘ warranted assertibility.”’ 

The difficulties which I find in this naturalistic theory of inquiry 
are related to Mr. Dewey’s conception of an ‘‘indeterminate situa- 
tion,’’ in so far as this is represented as part of the ‘‘existential 
matrix.’’ One difficulty seems to be the result of a vagueness of 
exposition or lack of explicitness in his account of the problematic 
nature of the situation—its supposed existential indeterminateness. 
The other and more serious difficulty is, I suspect, a material fallacy 
in the argument from his analysis of the problematic or doubtful 
situation. I shall consider first the difficulty resulting from vague- 
ness of exposition or lack of explicitness before considering the flaw 
in the analysis, although I believe that the former is, in part at 
least, a consequence of the latter. But the vagueness is a symptom 
and provides a clue to the type of fallacy that Mr. Dewey seems to 
be committing. 

The crux of the difficulties is in his definition of inquiry in the 
Logic. It is fair to regard this as crucial because all of the ensuing 
chapters, amounting to more than four-fifths of the book, are said 
by the author to be an expansion of the definition. Inquiry is 
defined as “‘the controlled or directed transformation of an inde- 
terminate situation into one that is so determinate in its constituent 
distinctions and relations as to convert the elements of the original 
situation into a unified whole’? (Logic, pp. 104-105). The term 
“‘situation’’ is said to denote a ‘‘contextual whole’’ within which 
objects and events are to be understood, although it is not itself an 
object or event, nor a set of objects or events. The situation, be- 
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fore inquiry begins, is there as a whole, but not as a unified whole, 
the latter being in some sense the eventual outcome of a process of 
transformation. A situation that lacks unity at the outset becomes 
unified by means of inquiry, and this is apparently what Mr. Dewey 
means by a determinate in contrast to an indeterminate situation. 
But although the transformed situation is determinate, this does 
not mean that it has become a determinate object or event, set of 
objects or set of events. Its determinateness pertains to the context 
and not to the content of the knowledge, or warranted assertibility, 
to which the inquiry leads. A difficulty is felt as an obstacle to be 
overcome. It is something directly undergone or suffered in ex- 
perience. But it may also be perceived as a problem to be solved, 
or rather it is converted into the definite constituents of a problem. 
Inquiry then ensues as a response to the confused and perplexing 
tendencies in the problematic situation. But precisely what does 
Mr. Dewey mean by the ‘‘indeterminateness’’ of a situation before 
there is any sentient being in that situation to experience doubt and 
engage in inquiry. In earlier writings on the subject, Mr. Dewey 
had ascribed the indeterminateness of a problematic situation to an 
initial uncertainty or hesitancy in the interaction between organism 
and environment. In the more recent account in the Logic, how- 
ever, the problematic situation is said to be indeterminate in its 
existential character, independent of and prior to the occurrence 
«f any doubt or ensuing inquiry. There are situations that are 
doubtful per se, whether or not anyone happens to have been per- 
plexed by them, although it is obvious that their problematic nature 
could not have been disclosed unless someone had been moved to 
inquire into them. But it seems paradoxical to say that a situa- 
tion can be doubtful without any actual doubting in it. To add 
to the paradox, Mr. Dewey remarks that ‘‘the original indeterminate 
situation is not only ‘open’ to inquiry, but it is open in the sense 
that its constituents do not hang together’’ (ibid., p. 105). One 
might well ask how the constituents of a situation can do anything 
else but ‘‘hang together’’ in their spatial and temporal relations. 
And if the situation is existentially indeterminate in some way that 
is neither spatio-temporal nor cognitive, Mr. Dewey has not made 
clear what it is. 

The point has been raised in a recent debate with Mr. Russell. 
Against all objections, Mr. Dewey reaffirms his previous position: 
he does mean to say that a doubtful situation can exist without a 
personal doubter.! The source and prototype of such a situation, 
he says, is the imbalance or disequilibration that recurs in the inter- 
activity of organism and environment. This is exemplified by 

1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), p. 183. 
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hunger, which is not merely a subjective ‘‘feeling,’’ but a form of 
organic behavior, manifested in bodily restlessness and bodily acts 
of search for food. Now, Mr. Russell finds it incredible that Mr. 
Dewey should mean to say what he seems to be saying: ‘‘for ex- 
ample, that there were doubtful situations in astronomical and 
geological epochs before there was life.’’ To be sure, Mr. Dewey 
never said this or anything like it, but apparently Mr. Russell 
thinks that this consequence is entailed by the proposition that 
there can be doubtful situations without personal doubters. How- 
ever, the views of the two men are not perhaps so far apart as might 
be suggested by the difference between the situation of a hungry 
organism in search of food and the situation of a planet in astro- 
nomical and geological epoch before there was life. There is 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Dewey and Mr. Russell are talking 
about entirely different matters when they use the term ‘‘doubtful 
situation.’’ It is evidently about the nature of the doubtfulness in 
such a situation that they disagree, and the disagreement results 
from their different theories of the cognitive and non-cognitive ele- 
ments of the situation. 

In Mr. Russell’s type of epistemological realism, the situation 
can be analyzed into (a) particular matters of fact, (b) proposi- 
tions about these matters of fact, and (c) various subjective or 
mental states, such as beliefs, desires, emotions, purposes, and 
doubts. In this analysis, the doubtfulness of a problematic situa- 
tion is evidently precluded from (a) the matters of fact and from 
(b) the propositions, which must be either true or false. Hence, 
if a situation is to be called ‘‘indeterminate,’’ it is only with respect 
to (c). The subjective or mental states:of a personal doubter are 
such that he has not any determinate knowledge about the particular 
matters of fact in that situation. But in order to be ‘‘doubtful,”’ 
the situation must involve a desire for the solution of the problem, 
and a purpose directed towards knowledge of a true proposition or 
set of true propositions concerning the given state of affairs. 
Clearly, the doubt and the purpose do not exist in the situation apart 
from the personal doubter, although it might be said that a situation 
is hypothetically doubtful without any actual desire, in the sense 
that it would cause doubt in the mind of a normal man, with the 
relevant training, desire, and purpose. Nevertheless, the condi- 
tions of doubtfulness are held to be mental or subjective, though 
not in the derogatory sense of subjectivity that Mr. Dewey wishes 
to avoid. 

There is unfortunately a good deal of question-begging in this 
part of Mr. Russell’s criticism. For Mr. Dewey’s theory of inquiry 
involves a behavioral analysis of experience which does not admit 
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the kind of distinction that Mr. Russell makes between the mental 
and the physical, the subjective and the objective. In opposition 
to that type of realism, with its causal theory of perception and 
its correspondence theory of truth, I should agree with Mr. Dewey 
that the problematic nature of a situation does not depend on any 
feeling of doubt or other ‘‘mental’’ attitude towards the situation in 
question. In the present war, for example, people are uncertain 
because the issue is still indeterminate ; the issue is not indeterminate 
merely because people now have feelings of doubt and perplexity 
about the situation. The war has provided, and probably will con- 
tinue to provide, occasion for inquiry, as well as for mere oratory 
and propaganda. Out of it has come an untold amount of in- 
vestigation, reflected in thousands of books, articles, newspaper 
columns, and perhaps even some of the broadcasts of radio com- 
mentators. Although various decisions have been reached at suc- 
cessive stages of this changing situation, it can hardly be maintained 
that there is as yet any ‘‘warranted assertibility’’ concerning the 
causes and consequences of the war. In Mr. Dewey’s way of speak- 
ing, the situation has not been transformed into a unified whole, 
in which consequences have been operationally instituted so as to 
resolve the problem or problems evoking the operations. But the 
war-situation is also ‘‘doubtful’’ in the subjectivistie sense in which 
Mr. Russell speaks of a doubtful situation. Some of its apparent 
uncertainty is an expression of fears and anxieties, the grounds of 
which may be largely imaginary, just as its seeming certainty of 
outcome among less apprehensive minds may be an expression of 
groundless confidence. The situation is colored by the more or 
less articulate emotional preferences that are sometimes called 
‘‘value-judgments’’ in contrast to judgments of fact. But this 
‘“subjective’’ kind of doubtfulness would be only pathological were 
there not the other kind of doubtfulness which is said to belong to 
the situation existentially. 

If Mr. Dewey’s account of the indeterminate situation suffers’ 
from vagueness here, it is perhaps from too much rather than from 
too little specification. ‘‘A variety of names serves to characterize 
indeterminate situations,’’ he says. ‘‘They are disturbed, troubled, 
ambiguous, confused, full of conflicting tendencies, obscure, etc. 
It is the situation that has these traits.’’ The word ‘‘et cetera”’ 
suggests that Mr. Dewey has in mind some single meaning of inde- 
terminateness, of which obvious variations are mentioned here, 
while others might readily occur to the reader. But it is far from 
clear to me that a disturbed situation is indeterminate in the same 
sense that an ambiguous situation is indeterminate; or that a con- 
fused and obscure situation is indeterminate in the sense that it is 
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said to be full of conflicting tendencies. Some of these words seem 
to denote physical and biological conditions, while others seem to 
denote psychological and logical conditions. It is clear, however, 
that a situation, whatever specific traits it may possess, is char- 
acterized as indeterminate with respect to its future issue. What, 
then, does the indeterminateness mean in terms of the issue? There 
are at least four distinct senses in which the future issue of a prob- 
lematic situation might be said to be ‘‘indeterminate’’: (1) in the 
sense that the issue, being future, is still unsettled, inconclusive, 
not as yet an accomplished fact of which there can be determinate 
knowledge; (2) in the sense that there is insufficient evidence on 
which to base a positively verifiable prediction concerning the 
issue; (3) in the sense that the issue is contingent, not a necessary 
or inevitable outcome of the activities going on in the present situa- 
tion; (4) in the sense that there are intelligible alternatives, with a 
genuine option among them, so that a decision now may contribute 
to the character of the eventual issue in the future. Misunder- 
standing might be avoided if it were clearly recognized that Mr. 
Russell, for example, is talking about the indeterminateness of a 
doubtful situation in cognitive terms according to senses (1) and 
(2); whereas Mr. Dewey is mainly concerned with the practical 
import of indeterminateness according to senses (3) and (4). 

The other and more serious difficulty seems to be the result of 
a mistake in Mr. Dewey’s analysis. What does it mean to say that 
the existential conditions in a problematic situation are inde- 
terminate? Assuming that the situation is indeterminate, pro- 
leptically, with respect to its eventual issue, Mr. Dewey seems to 
suppose that the antecedent conditions must also be existentially 
indeterminate on the ground that the issue is itself an existential 
and not a merely intellectual affair. But the issue, while still pend- 
ing and in the future, is an ideal or intellectual affair, an affair of 
meanings, an anticipated possibility. It may be said in reply to 
this objection that the issue is a possibility, which, ¢f it were fulfilled, 
would be an existential condition. In other words, it would be, 
at that conjectural time in the future, a matter pertaining to some- 
thing that is going to exist, or may then exist, and so is not merely 
a matter of significance. But to argue in this fashion is to commit 
the same type of fallacy which Mr. Dewey has so often criticized 
in other philosophical arguments. The fallacy consists of ‘‘the 
conversion of eventual functions into antecedent existence’’ (Ez- 
perience and Nature, p. 35). It is said to be ‘‘a substantiation of 
eventual functions. The fallacy converts consequences of inter- 
action of events into causes of the occurrence of these consequences’’ 
(tbid., p. 261). Mr. Dewey appears to be guilty of the same 
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‘*philosophic fallacy,’’ but in the converse form. The direct form 
of the fallacy is that of reading the determinate character of an 
eventual function, after its fulfilment, back into a causal antecedent 
reality. The converse fallacy, which Mr. Dewey seems to be com- 
mitting here, is that of reading the indeterminate character of an 
eventual function, before its fulfilment, back into a causal ante- 
cedent reality. In short, the analysis of an ‘‘indeterminate situa- 
tion’’ confuses an experienced quality of indeterminateness with an 
indeterminateness of experienced quality.2, The former has to do 
with the felt lack of knowledge in a given situation, where the ex- 
perienced quality of indeterminateness is to be understood in 
cognitive terms according to senses (1) and (2) as mentioned above. 
The latter has to do with the absence of certain operationally 
identified characters of things or events that are to be eventually 
determined by means of further inquiry. The indeterminateness 
of experienced quality is then to be understood in its practical im- 
port according to senses (3) and (4). There is a gap between the 
cognitive indeterminateness of the one and the practical, operational 
indeterminateness of the other, and Mr. Dewey’s doctrine of the 
continuum of inquiry succeeds only in confusing the two kinds of 
indeterminateness without bridging the gap between them. 

This confusion in Mr. Dewey’s theory of inquiry reflects a 
characteristic weakness in the liberalism of the nineteenth century 
—a weakness which his philosophical reconstruction of that tradi- 
tion has never entirely overcome. The source of the confusion is 
an assumed freedom of indifference and the supposition that values 
are objectively indeterminate apart from individual preference or 
interest. The weakness of liberalism, as a philosophical doctrine, 
is its inability to accept the full consequences of this notion of 
freedom, which is nevertheless implicit in its traditional assump- 
tions. No one has expressed this freedom of indifference more 
clearly than Mill, and no one has more persistently evaded its 
implications, whether in his ethical and political doctrines or in 
his logic and epistemology. ‘‘The sole evidence it is possible to 
produce that anything is desirable,’’ said Mill, ‘‘is that people 
actually do desire it.’’ From this it follows that the desirability or 
undesirability of any issue, concerning which there is freedom of 
choice, would be a matter of complete indifference, were it not for 
the actual desire that someone happens to have experienced in that 
situation. The logical counterpart of that view is to be found in 
Mill’s theory of induction, with its doctrine that natural laws are 
nothing apart from the results of experimental inquiry and induc- 


2 Recalling James’s statement: ‘‘the feeling of an absence is toto coelo 
other than the absence of a feeling.’’ 
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tive generalization, and that the very expression, ‘‘Laws of Na- 
ture,’’? means nothing but the uniformities that have been induc- 
tively established among observed phenomena. 

It is this same notion of a freedom of indifference and an objec- 
tive indeterminateness of values, whether intellectual or moral and 
political, that survives in Mr. Dewey’s conception of an ‘‘inde- 
terminate situation.’’ It survives, however, with qualifications that 
lead to serious inconsistencies in his theory of inquiry. For there 
are three assertions that recur in his writings and they are in 
conflict with the assumption that a problematic situation is exis- 
tentially indeterminate, apart from doubt and inquiry. One is the 
assertion that knowing, as an overt existential act, is part of the 
ongoing processes of nature and does not in any way transcend or 
have any reality apart from these natural processes (cf. The Quest 
for Certainty, pp. 244-245). The second is the assertion that in- 
quiry, as the process that leads to knowledge, is an interaction of 
organism and environment, conditioned by physical, biological, and 
cultural factors. The third is the assertion that the problematic 
situation, in its specific qualitative nature, not only evokes inquiry, 
but exercises control over its special procedures. How, then, can 
it be consistently maintained that the antecedent conditions of in- 
quiry are indeterminate, prior to any experience of doubt and with- 
out reference to the dubious issue of the situation? If the prob- 
lematic situation does exercise control over the subsequent inquiry, 
I am unable to understand how the qualitative nature of the situa- 
tion can be at once specific and indeterminate. And if there is an ex- 
perienced quality of indeterminateness in the interactivity of 
organism and environment, it must surely be a determinate quality 
of indeterminateness that gives rise to doubt and evokes inquiry. 
Finally, the assertion that knowing is an overt existential act, and 
as such a part of the ongoing processes of nature, implies that know- 
ing is in conformity with the natural laws or the structure of those 
processes. Since it would be absurd to speak of this structure as 
indeterminate, it is difficult to understand how the antecedent con- 
ditions of inquiry can be indeterminate. For it is asserted that the 
problematic nature of the situation exercises control over the in- 
quiry, as it moves towards a solution. But this control can hardly 
be indeterminate in its source, if it is in conformity throughout 
the process with an antecedently determinate structure. 


8 Mr. Dewey makes a further qualification in the statement that ‘‘no situa- 
tion which is completely indeterminate can possibly be converted into a problem 
having definite constituents’? (Logic, p. 108). But this proviso is of no avail, 
because the same difficulties arise in connection with the conditions that are 
indeterminate in an incompletely indeterminate situation. 
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As a result of this confusion between cognitive and practical 
indeterminateness, Mr. Dewey fails to clarify the way in which the 
form of the problem in a doubtful situation is able to exercise its 
control over the course of inquiry. He is so eager to avoid the 
fallacy of converting the eventual functions of inquiry into its 
antecedent causal conditions that he neglects the regulative and 
heuristic elements in the pattern of the original situation. In 
other words, he leaves out of account the ‘‘existential’’ checks and 
clues of inquiry that are antecedent to the doubt evoking it. The 
alternatives are not between an intellectually determined form of 
knowledge and an existentially indeterminate situation. There is 
also the pattern of a problematic situation, which is as determinate 
in its own way as is the conclusive form of warranted assertibility, 
or knowledge. The pattern determines the conditions of the possi- 
bility of a solution of the problem and the limits within which 
inquiry can proceed systematically towards a relevant solution. 
These limiting conditions and the relevance of the eventual solution 
presuppose universal and objective standards, with reference to 
which the problematic nature of the situation is to be defined. 
But these are the subject of a chapter that could hardly find a place 
in Mr. Dewey’s theory of inquiry. 

D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE PLAY-THEORY OF ART 


T may be said of the play-theory of art that its vitality is attested 

by its survival since Plato’s time, and that its value for specula- 
tive purposes is witnessed by the interest it has aroused in thinkers 
as divergent as Plato, Schiller, Hegel, and Spencer. Other theories 
of the origin and nature of art have indeed as ancient a lineage. 
But the singular aspect of the view that art is play is its sur- 
vival throughout centuries despite the fact that its name con- 
ceals the serious intent of the theorists who maintain its validity, 
and in spite of the further fact that it has offered analyses of the 
most profoundly moving creations of man and of the most serious 
artistic effort in terms which provoke Aristotle’s remark: ‘‘To 
exert oneself and work for the sake of amusement seems silly and 
utterly childish.’’ Simply to attribute the long life and vitality 
of the theory to a philosophical love of paradox would be tempting ; 
but the fact is that the play-theory of art derives its strength and 


1#.N., 1176 b 33. The alternative, which Aristotle quotes with approval, is 
‘*Play in order that you may work.’’ 
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plausibility from the serious task it has been called upon to perform 
in esthetic theory. This primary function has been to mediate 
between the classical extremes of esthetic argument concerning the 
nature of art and the nature of the esthetic experience. In at- 
tempting this function, I shall maintain that the theory fails, but 
that despite its failure it offers to the esthetician hypotheses which, 
as history shows, must be seriously considered. 

It will be well to state clearly the views the play-theory attempts 
to reconcile. At one extreme in esthetic speculation are the theories 
of form in art and of art as defined in terms of a unique esthetic 
end. Although these two groups are not necessarily related, they 
have both offered bases at various times for the general view that 
art is for art’s sake. At the other extreme are the theories which 
hold that the art-object is definable in terms of non-esthetic ends. 
This alternative has sustained the Platonic contention that the 
artist always borrows the content of his art from the sciences, from 
morality, or from the practical arts. Since it makes all art a 
means to non-esthetic ends, it has led to the evaluation of fine art 
by criteria applicable to non-esthetic fields.2 Theorists who have 
adhered to the first alternative have found it impossible to deny 
that fine art has non-esthetic value, and there has been a con- 
sequent confusion of fine art, morality, religion, and science. Theo- 
rists who have accepted the second alternative have found it 
impossible to deny that the artist intentionally alters and idealizes 
the art-object, and there has been a consequent consideration of the 
realm of fine art in complete separation from the non-esthetic 
realms. 

To consider the possibility that while some products of the 
artist’s craft are definable solely in terms of non-esthetic ends, 
others, called fine art, are at least bi-functional, and definable in 
both non-esthetic and esthetic terms, and to cope with the problem 
of the methods by which the non-esthetic is presented esthetically, 
has often appeared a more onerous task than to consider the possi- 
bility that art is play. Indeed, if the teleology of fine art is in- 
adequately defined in terms of life’s more serious purposes—of the 
control of nature, the teachings of morality, or the prescriptions of 
religion—though these non-esthetic factors are yet present, and if 
the teleology of fine art, because of the presence of these very non- 
esthetic factors apparently escapes complete definition in esthetic 
terms, what more natural and obvious assumption may be made 
than that fine art is structurally and teleologically identical with 
play, a class of objects productive of activity ordinarily associated 


2Cf. Ion and Republic X. 
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with life’s less serious ends? There are divergent metaphysical 
presuppositions in the history of the theory; but there is general 
agreement that play only feigns or ‘‘simulates’’ serious or non- 
esthetic content. Moreover, there is general agreement among 
play-theorists that the experience of play and the experience of art 
are both describable in terms of ‘‘disinterested pleasure.’’ It is 
concluded, in consequence, that an analysis of play will show that 
the objects commonly grouped together as playful and the experi- 
ence of those objects are identical with or inclusive of esthetic 
objects and of esthetic experience. 

The play-theory may be regarded as mediating in another fash- 
ion as well. Logically, if not historically, between the sharp attack 
upon imitative art with its emotionalism and irrationality in the 
Republic ® and the acceptance of pure mathematical forms and the 
‘pure pleasure’’ descriptive of the way they are experienced in the 
Philebus,* appears Plato’s analysis of play. Play, it is implied in 
the Laws,’ is the presupposition of dance and song. It is an ac- 
tivity associated with ‘‘right discipline in pleasures and pains,’’ 
an activity common to man and animal, since ‘‘every young crea- 
ture is incapable of keeping either its body or its tongue quiet,— 
leaping and skipping and delighting in dances and games, and 
uttering, also, noises of every description.’’ But it is to man alone, 
Plato holds, that there has been given ‘‘the pleasurable perception 
of rhythm and harmony—whereas all other creatures are devoid 
of any perception of the various kinds of disorder or order in move- 
ment,’’ the source, with playful activity, of dance and song. 
Schiller * who is in general agreement with Plato’s theory, finds in 
play and in beauty man’s reconciliation of the harsh strictures of 
his sensuous nature with the equally arbitrary demands of his 
rational and formal nature. It is in the ideal moulding of objects 
of the blind realm of instinct and of the abstractions of reason into 
‘‘living form’’ for the esthetic and playful instinct that man real- 
izes to the full his potentialities: ‘‘Man only plays when in the full 
meaning of the word he is a man, and he is only completely a man 
when he plays.—Man should only play with beauty, and with beauty 
he should only play.’’ ; 

An analysis of various aspects of the play theory of art en- 
counters two difficulties at the outset. The first appears to be 
terminological, although it conceals a more serious problem. The 
second concerns an issue more fundamental to the determination 

8 Republic X. 

4 Philebus, 51 et seq. 


5 Laws, 653 et seq., R. G. Bury’s translation. Cf. Constantin Ritter, Die 
Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie, pp. 295 et seq. 


6 Aesthetic Letters, Cf. Ritter, op. cit., pp. 307-308, footnotes 1 and 4. 
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of the theory’s adequacy for speculation in the esthetic field. The 
terminological difficulty arises because few proponents of the theory 
have been precise in applying the term ‘‘play.’’ The word has been 
employed indiscriminately to denote an object or spectacle, the 
activity either of ‘‘playing,’’ or of observing the spectacle of others 
‘‘playing,’’ and an end said to be ‘‘playful.’’ To discriminate 
play as object and play as activity may indeed be of assistance in 
dealing with certain problems. But since our primary problem is 
to determine the relevance of play to esthetic, we may be allowed 
on the whole to follow the lead of the esthetician with reference to 
the two aspects of play: if the acts of artistic creation and of 
esthetic recreation are taken to be fundamentally the same, the 
act of playing and the observation of play may be held to be 
similarly identical.’ For the sake of the present argument we may 
assume, as Aristotle did of music, that we can ‘‘form a correct 
judgment from hearing others.’’ 

The second and more fundamental problem concerns the precise 
relation of play to art. Is play identical with art or is it propae- 
deutic to art? If the latter, is it propaedeutic to other activities as 
well? The difficulty may be illustrated by reference to Plato and 
to Schiller. It may be said, in general, that for Plato playful 
activity is propaedeutic to art, for Schiller play and art are iden- 
tical. Yet upon closer examination neither writer is unambiguous. 
Plato, as has been indicated, suggests that play, as an activity 
indulged in by all young creatures, must be regulated by rhythm 
and harmony if it is to become the arts of song and dance and 
ultimately, in the union of song and dance, the festival dances. 
Yet the argument is sufficiently ambiguous for Constantin Ritter to 
maintain ® that, for the author of Laws, ‘‘Jede Kunstbetiatigung ist 
freies Spiel,’’ and that art is the most distinguished kind of play. 
Moreover, play as art is propaedeutic to higher activity ; e.g., music 
is properly described as ‘‘the process of drawing and guiding chil- 
dren towards that principle pronounced right by the law and con- 
firmed as truly right by the experience of the oldest and most just.’’ 
Schiller, it has been suggested, argues that play and art or beauty 
are identical. Yet as the poet’s analysis proceeds, it is not the first 
wild excesses of the play-impulse which are artistic, but rather the 
ordered functioning of play as imagination which seizes upon and 
is controlled by its proper material.® Moreover, for Schiller, play 
or beauty is propaedeutic to morality. 

7 For one statement of the differences in the order of the ‘‘expression’’ and 
the ‘‘reproduction,’? see Croce’s Aesthetic, pp. 96-97 (Ainslie’s translation). 


8 Op. cit., pp. 313 and 315. 
9 Letter 28. 
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To inquire whether play is propaedeutic to art and other activi- 
ties or is identical with fine art is, in reality, to ask a question con- 
cerning the significance of play. Since Kant’s time, at any rate, 
‘‘disinterestedness’’ has been taken ?° to be perhaps the dominant 
characteristic of playful activity initiated by the object, play. It 
is, consequently, not unfair to examine the question in the light of 
the significance of this term. Are the playful and the esthetic 
experience, then, identical in being both characterized by ‘‘disin- 
terestedness’’? It may be argued that the term ‘‘disinterested’’ 
ean be applied to the esthetic experience in at least one important 
sense. It has often been held that the artist’s selfish interests find 
expression in the production of any work of art and are concomitants 
of our experience of the object. Equally clearly, however, the 
end-product of the artist’s craft is by its very nature and com- 
pletion freed from the selfish interest, and is an object to be judged, 
evaluated, and examined without reference to the artist’s selfish 
interest. Even in a primitive sense, in the spatial arts, for example, 
the object is material and embodied and occupies a space separate 
from the maker. 

But may the same assertion be made concerning play? To the 
modern exponents of the theory who have analyzed specific games 
it has become apparent that not all so-called ‘‘play’’ is disinterested. 
Lange," by way of illustration, undertakes a classification of the 
forms of playful activity. There are intellectual games, games of 
chance, games of skill, ‘‘sense-games,’’ and games of motion. 
Clearly, games of chance, to take but one instance, may be pleasura- 
ble but they are not ‘‘disinterested.’’ It may be argued that the 
artist, no less than the gambler, is interested in success or failure 
in the production of the object of art ; but this argument touches the 
technique employed rather than the work of art produced by that 
technique. The work of art, in the sense previously alluded to, has 
significance apart from the selfish interest of the artist. The game 
of chance has no such significance, for the technique and the prod- 
uct have meaning as play only in relation to a player. Indeed, 
Groos,’? one of the ablest analysts of play, suggests an extension of 
this criticism: he maintains that only the addition of a ‘‘disinter- 
ested esthetic attention’’ in the players is needed to change ‘‘in- 
stinctive’’ into ‘‘artistic’’ activities. He means, it may be assumed, 
that the technique has become an object of contemplation analogous 


10 E.g., by Groos, K. Lange, Herbert Spencer, ete. 

11 Das Wesen der Kunst, particularly Ch. 21, ‘‘Kunst und Spiel,’’ pp. 611 
et seq. 

12 Die Spiele der Menschen (Eng. trans. by E. L. Baldwin). 
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to the product of the artist’s creativity.* But to add ‘‘disinter- 
ested esthetic attention’’ would be difficult, if not impossible, in 
games of chance. The alternative, to restrict the objects in the 
hitherto presumably identical universes of discourse of play and 
art, is suggested by Lange: he intimates that the problem in ques- 
tion may arise not from the identification of art and play but rather 
from the fact that ‘‘games of chance’’ are not play. 

Since the esthetician constantly employs this Procrustean method 
of limiting the artistic universe of discourse, he may scarcely deny 
to the play-theorist a similar privilege, provided that the selection 
of objects be meaningful with reference to either the end or struc- 
ture, which are the determining factors in the theory that play and 
art are identical. 

What is the end of play? Plato presents with clarity 1* a view 
that has been dominant throughout centuries of speculation: ‘‘He 
who is to be a good builder, should play at building children’s 
houses ;—those who have the care of their education should provide 
them when young with mimic tools. They should learn beforehand 
the knowledge which they will afterwards require for their art.’’ 
The modern theory, which is basically evolutionary, follows the gen- 
eral pattern of Plato’s thought. Groos, by way of illustration, holds 
that play, the object, is a ‘‘simulated image.’’ Play, the activity, 
he describes as the agency used to develop crude powers and mature 
them for life’s uses.15 Imitation, ‘‘which gives selection the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the hereditary foundations of the activity imi- 
tated,’’ is allied to the activity, play, which is constituted of ‘‘vari- 
ous instincts called upon when there is no occasion for their serious 
exercise.’’ The potentialities of the child are actualized by means 
of ‘‘preparatory practice’ and ‘‘imitation.’’ The boy plays at 
fighting and engages in mimic-warfare in preparation for the career 
of soldier, the girl plays at nursery games in anticipation of and 
preparation for motherhood. But on either the Platonic or the 
evolutionary formulation, the crucial problem still must be faced. 
If, as is clearly implied by the illustrations offered, by ‘‘ preparatory 
practice’’ is meant specific training for later serious activity, play 
is propaedeutice to a specific serious activity. The playful object, 
‘‘fietitious opportunity,’’ or ‘‘simulated’’ image is offered ‘‘if a 
real opportunity is lacking.’’ The end of play is describable in 
pedagogical terms. 

I do not suggest that play-theorists have not offered another 
alternative. But I do suggest that, whether the stimulus to play 
13 E.g., in the dance. 

14 Laws 643 (Jowett’s translation, arranged). 
15 Op. cit., pp. 375 et seq. (English translation.) 
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be real or feigned, whether the preparation be described as occur- 
ring within the lifetime of the individual or within the history of the 
race, play considered as propaedeutic to a specific art or science is 
clearly to be differentiated from the function of fine art. To main- 
tain that play is initiated by a ‘‘simulated’’ image is merely to 
imply that play mistakes the symbol’s significance, i.e., that the 
player is in error in his judgment of what the image ‘‘stands for,’’ 
and that the consequent activity is truly useful (and is judged to 
be so by one capable of a correct opinion), despite the mistake by 
the player. In determining the true significance of play, it is of 
less consequence to discover that the player misapprehends both the 
meaning of the symbol and of the end of his action than to discover 
that image, activity, and end are properly to be understood in terms 
of the master arts, let us say, of warfare, religion, or morality, and 
that they derive their significance from the master arts in the same 
way that any other subordinate art similarly derives its meaning. 
In this sense, play is propaedeutic to a specific art and is non- 
esthetic. It would be difficult seriously to contend that, in esthetic 
terms, the experience either of the sculptor who labors to copy 
Donatello’s David, or of the spectator who stands before the statue 
in enjoyment, would be exhaustively analyzed were that experience 
interpreted as solely preparatory for the technical art of stone-cut- 
ting or for the science of physiology, even if it were argued that both 
individuals mistakenly took what they were doing to be other than 
what they were actually doing. But what is invalid with refer- 
ence to esthetic is valid in this respect with reference to play. For 
it is evident that the propaedeutic theory of play, though offered 
to explain the fact that fine art escapes complete identification with 
non-esthetic objects, merely presents other non-esthetic ends in dis- 
guised form. As a consequence, one of the principal arguments 
which has led estheticians to adopt the play-theory throughout its 
long history is seen to be without foundation. 

That play is propaedeutic in this sense, and that fine art is not, 
appears so obvious that one is tempted to urge either that play- 
theorists who identify art and play have misunderstood their own 
hypothesis, or that they have offered their theory of the preparatory 
function of play as a merely ostensible argument in support of a 
view primarily concerned rather with the proximate conditions of 
the presumably identical activities. To support the latter inter- 

pretation, it would be necessary to maintain that the play-theorists 
- proceed upon an assumption contrary to the generally received 
analysis of activity expressed by Plato in the Gorgias: 1* ‘‘if a man 


16 Op. cit., 467. 
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does something for the sake of something else, he wills not that 
which he does, but that for the sake of which he does it.’’ If this 
assumption contrary to the accepted view is made by the play- 
theorist, he must mean that it is precisely for the sake of the activity 
of play and the experience it brings that men do play, and that it is 
precisely the nature of the activity rather than the end that leads 
to the identification of play and esthetic.” As will shortly be seen, 
the suggestion is an impossible one to entertain ; but in ascertaining 
the grounds put forth for its acceptance by some estheticians, cer- 
tain facts important for an analysis of esthetic experience do emerge. 

If it be assumed for the sake of the argument that play as ob- 
served and play as an activity are identical and that the artist’s 
creativity and the experience of the art created are like in kind, 
we may well ask what it is that would most patently suggest the 
identification of the playful and the esthetic experiences. It is not 
unimportant to remark in this connection that Aristotle, despite 
his unpromising characterization of play or pastime as an end as 
‘silly’? and ‘‘childish,’’ offers certain illuminating observations 
concerning the value of play as an activity:?* Play is ‘‘a sort of 
relaxation and we need relaxation because we cannot work con- 
tinuously. Relaxation is not an end; for it is taken for the sake of 
activity.’’ Moreover, as he writes in Polttics,® ‘‘ Amusement is 
for the sake of relaxation, and relaxation is of necessity sweet, for 
it is the remedy of pain caused by toil.’’ The application of 
Aristotle’s views concerning play and relaxation to art ?° may be 
inferred from his remarks upon music as plays or amusements which 

17I understand this to be the meaning of Spencer’s statement (Principles 
of Psychology, Vol. 2, pp. 627 et seq.) that ‘‘those actions of them [i.e., the 


faculties bodily and mental] which constitute play, and those which yield 


the aesthetic gratifications, do not refer to ulterior benefits—the proximate ends 
are the only ends.’’ 


18 F.N., 1176 b 33 (Ross’s translation). 

19 Pol., 1339 b 15 (Jowett’s translation). 

20 Op. cit., 1337 b 40. As the context shows, Aristotle obviously has in 
mind his theory of katharsis, which he promises to amplify in the Poetics. 
It is unnecessary to enter upon the controversy concerning: the meaning of that 
term, but there are several other points to be noted. Music, as pastime or 
amusement, is but one form of that art subjected to analysis by Aristotle. 
(Cf. Butcher’s Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. 244-245, and 
Newman’s edition of The Politics of Aristotle, Vol. 3.) As regards the possi- 
ble criticism that it is unwise to apply Aristotle’s analysis to other arts, it is 
of interest to recall Bywater’s remark, with reference to the Poetics, ‘‘that a 
cathartic effect is not peculiar to Tragedy. ... Aristotle recognizes there 
[i.e., in the Politics 8.7] a catharsis of ‘enthusiasm’ effected by certain kinds 
of music, as well as a catharsis of pity and fear effected by Tragedy;’’ 


(Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, p. 152). Bywater adds that a similar analysis 
of Comedy may have been written. 
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we should introduce ‘‘only at suitable times and they should be 
our medicines, for the emotion which they create in the soul as a 
sort of relaxation and from the pleasure we obtain rest.’’ It would 
not be unfair to interpret Aristotle’s remarks concerning play and 
certain forms of art by William James’s term ‘‘energizers,’’ and to 
remark upon their value for the refreshment and relaxation they 
afford.2_ And in this, Aristotle’s analysis is eminently correct. To 
art and to play men have gone constantly for the sources of power 
to pursue their appointed tasks. It is essential to observe, however, 
that Aristotle implies that what is now called fine art is productive 
of an experience transcending the merely therapeutic effect which 
is the common function of play and some ‘‘inferior’’ art. Although 
his analysis does not avoid the dominant moralism attendant upon 
the Greek theory of beauty, Aristotle does maintain that music may 
provide not only refreshment and relaxation but that it may have 
a nobler use: certain kinds of music inspire ‘‘enthusiasm,’’ ‘‘an 
emotion of the ethical portion of the soul.’’ 2? It is well to note, also, 
that Butcher ** interprets Aristotle to include in music certain forms 
which have the end of ‘‘higher esthetic enjoyment.’’ 

It would be irrelevant to the present argument to examine in 
detail the significance of Aristotle’s differentiations of the kinds 
of music. It is sufficient for our purposes to proceed upon the 
inference that both the playful and the esthetic are ‘‘energizers’’ of 
man’s spirit, that both are sources of power, and, finally, that in 
spite of these common characteristics, the experiences may be dif- 
ferentiated. 

Of the characteristics common to the playful and the esthetic 
activities, perhaps the most apparent is this, that play relieves us 
of fatigue by its release of pent-up emotion and that it may quiet us 
by the concentration of our energies for that katharsis. It is evi- 
dent that a dramatic spectacle or a symphony, by way of illustra- 
tion, may have a similar therapeutic effect. Play and art may 
provide alleviation from past toil, and may offer relaxation and 
refreshment. Both are ‘‘energizers’’ for further effort. Both may, 
moreover, rid us of the need to repeat for practical purposes the 
action which play feigns or which art depicts. But an important 
empirical fact to be observed is that the activity of play is re- 
creative of the activity it simulates, while the esthetic activity is 


21 Cf. Politics, 1339 b 28: ‘*. . . whereas men rarely attain the end, but 
often rest by the way and amuse themselves, not only with a view to a further 
end, but also for the pleasure’s sake, it may be well at times to let them find a 
refreshment in music.’’ 

22 Ibid., 1340 a 10. 

23 Op. cit., p. 244. 
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truly creative. The ‘‘divine inspiration’’ which, entering upon the 
work of the profound artist, is in turn the sine qua non of the ex- 
perience of profound art. It is no merely meaningless phrase in- 
herited from Plato and Longinus. To ignore the creativity of the 
esthetic attitude is to ignore the distinguishing characteristic of that 
activity ; and to seek its ground or source by an analysis of play 
merely makes more manifest the recurrent dilemma with which the 
play-theory is faced. If its exponents concentrate solely upon the 
activity, the actions described remain discrete and disparate, in- 
distinguishable from any other aggregate of reflexes, reactions, 
instinctive movements of the body, and impulses to produce sounds 
to which no common name may be applied. Indeterminate activity 
of this kind is not ‘‘free creativity.’’ It is the merest capricious- 
ness, which can only be rendered artistic, as Plato and Schiller both 
saw, by the imposition of rule and by a comprehension of the 
esthetic potentialities of the material upon which it may operate.”* 
Completely purposeless activity may not even be called ‘‘playful.’’ 
It is, rather, meaningless. Such activities are not truly describable 
without reference to the end which becomes operative, and which at 
least partially determines the nature of the activity. If, on the 
other hand, the exponents of the theory of play concentrate upon 
the end, the activity is, as we have seen, propaedeutic, and it is 
propaedeutic only for the specific technique or art of which play, 
as the object, is the ‘‘simulated’’ image. At the conclusion of the 
muscular and intellectual activity, the end of play is fulfilled in the 
muscular and intellectual codrdination achieved, in the relaxation 
which follows upon effort and in the reproduction of the serious 
activity simulated. The differentiation between the experiences of 
the objects, play and fine art, may be expressed more precisely in 
terms of imagination. Play, in terms of images, is describable 
entirely within the range of reproductive imagination,”> and must 
remain propaedeutic only for the specific technique or art of which 
play, the object, is the ‘‘simulated’’ image.? The end of fine art, 
in contrast, is only partially describable in terms of reproductive 
images. It ‘‘creates the creator,’’ in Professor Singer’s words,’ 
precisely because it presupposes ‘‘productive’’ imagination as well. 
Play reproduces the image of which it is propaedeutic. Esthetic 
experience transcends the experience of the art-object. The end of 


24 Laws, op. cit., and Aesthetic Letters, 28. 

25 Cf. my article, ‘‘The Philosophical Implications of Some Theories of 
Emotion,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 6 (1939), pp. 458-486, and ‘‘The Func- 
tion of Art’? in Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium. 

26 Cf. supra and Groos, op. cit., p. 9. 
27 ¢¢ Esthetic and the Rational Ideal’’ in On the Contented Life, p. 40. 
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art presupposes not alone the energizing of the will for the possible 
repetition -of the technique of the art, but it places the creative 
capacities in play by presenting the experiencing mind with alter- 
native images.”* The esthetic experience, in contrast to the playful 
experience, provides no specific training for any one activity; nor 
does it direct the will to the repetition or pursuit of any specific 
activity, esthetic or non-esthetic. 

Clearly, therefore, in view of divergences of end and of activity, 
play and fine art are separate universes of discourse. These uni- 
verses of discourse, however, may have objects in common; and this 
may explain Plato’s and Schiller’s ambiguity in the matter of the 
identity of the two. On this hypothesis, play and art may have a 
common source, or play may in some instances presuppose artistic 
creativity and fine art. Play may be propaedeutic to the non- 
esthetic factors in the work of fine art as well. The emergence of 
the esthetic from the merely playful would appear to occur not 
infrequently, particularly in the ceremonial dance. The New 
Mexican Pueblo Indians’ Corn-Dance, by way of illustration, is 
basically non-esthetic. It is religious and social. Yet the Koshares, 
the fun-makers, introduce into this ceremony activity which is 
playful—free, unhampered, and dependent upon the ingenuity of 
the individual performer. The non-esthetic function of the entire 


- dance may be social solidarity. The function of the Koshare may 


be a combination of the playful and the magical. But at certain 
moments and by express intention, the dance of the Koshare comes 
to be choreographically inexplicable in non-esthetic terms, either 
serious or playful. This in itself is not extraordinary. I should 
suggest that the more onerous hypothesis that fine art is bifunc- 
tional, to which reference was made earlier in this paper, offers a 
solution to this problem that the play-theory can not give. On the 
more ‘‘onerous’’ hypothesis, every object of fine art which has an 
esthetic function is also definable in terms of a non-esthetic end, 
and the play which simulates fertilization or sexual activity takes 
on an esthetic aspect and is subsumed under the esthetic end. This 
may be due to the fact that the evolution of art is by way of play, 
or it may mean that the phenomenon occurs more frequently in 
play because the image is a ‘‘simulated’’ one.?® This is to argue, 
however, only that a change of emphasis is necessary, whether the 
object is originally treated as serious or playful. But what, in the 
simplest terms, has undergone alteration ? 


28 Cf. ‘‘The Function of Art,’’ op. cit. 

29 I have ignored the importance of evolutionary theory in the analysis of 
play, although it is, I believe, important for esthetics in general to recognize 
its value. 
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The reply to this question is suggested by the way play-theorists 
use various terms and phrases in referring to the structure of play 
or art. Plato’s ‘‘certain images and very partial imitations of the 
truth’? become for later theory ‘‘living form’’ and ‘‘Schein’’ 
(Schiller), ‘‘simulated images’? (Spencer), ‘‘whatever furnishes 
immediate pleasure to the eye and ear in the esthetic appearance’’ 
(Groos), and ‘‘illusion-play’’ (Lange). By this latter phrase 
Lange, for example, eliminates chess, primarily because it is ‘‘in- 
tellectual,’’ in a theory which proposes to limit the term ‘‘artistic’’ 
to ‘‘certain visual or auditory activities.’’ It is evident that play 
and art are identical only in an inter-related universe of discourse 
in which the end-products of the artist’s technique are formed or 
unified with primary regard for the presentation of non-esthetic 
factors in sensuous media. At this point, however, it is also evi- 
- dent that the originally all-inclusive play-theory of art has under- 
gone such restriction of its contents that those objects of play 
it takes to be also fine art are no more integral to its particular 
hypothesis than to any sound theory of esthetic. It becomes a 
matter of arbitrary nomenclature to call ‘‘Schein,’’ ‘‘sense games,”’ 
or ‘‘living form’’ play rather than art, inasmuch as these structural 
criteria are not implicated in treating the object as an object of 
play. If the ‘‘structure’’ of the work of art includes the full mean- 
ing of the terms used by the play-theorist, play is not the proper 
characterization of the experience which corresponds to ‘‘sense- 
games,’’ ‘‘living form,’’ or ‘‘esthetic surface.’’ The proper cor- 
relative for these characterizations of formed sensuous media is 
either ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘imagination,’’ a fact reflected in the play- 
theorist’s repeated use of the phrase ‘‘disinterested pleasure’’ and 
in Schiller’s employment of ‘‘imagination.’’ The artist does not 
play in creating the art-object, nor does the spectator play in 
experiencing that object. The artist labors to present the non- 
esthetic factors by the only means through which he may express 
his feelings concerning them: by symbolizing them in sensuous 
media. Through that symbol the spectator recreates the artist’s 
feelings and is in his turn made a creator. To speak of the ‘‘play’’ 
of imagination for either the artist or the spectator is to employ 
mere metaphor. 

The theory of play fails as a mediating hypothesis in esthetic. 
Play is potentially fine art in precisely the same sense that any 
other end-product of the artist’s technique is potentially esthetic. 
Non-esthetic factors inhere in the objects of play as well as in the 
objects which are means to reverence, to science, or to morality. 
All such products are potentially esthetic, once the sensuous media 
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are unified and attention is paid by the artist to the ‘‘surface’’ of 
the object. 

The failure of play-theory to offer a complete esthetic must not 
lead, however, to an underestimation of its importance. Histori- 
cally, that theory has had profound influence, primarily because, in 
the réle of mediator, it has drawn attention to the essential prob- 
lems of the experience, the structure, and the end of art. 


M. C. Naum. 


Bryn Mawe COouuece. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Methodology of Pierre Duhem. ARMAND LowINncEeR. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1941. ix+ 184 pp. $2.25. 


After a rather confused start, this book settles down into a well 
executed summary of Duhem’s La Théorie Physique (1906 ; second 
edition, 1914), followed by a brief criticism, bibliography, and 
index. The principle of selection in the bibliography, which leaves 
out some of Duhem’s most famous works and some of the best works 
about him (Pierre Humbert’s, for instance), is a puzzle, though 
seemingly it aims to confine itself to articles on scientific method 
relevant to the one book. 

As the author remarks, Duhem has escaped translation, to the 
detriment of English readers. He, like Ostwald, was an energist, 
and the energists rejected all metaphysics, including the atomic 
theory, at the very moment when atomism was to win its greatest 
triumphs. It was unfortunate Ostwald’s larger Naturphilosophie 
was never translated, and still more unfortunate, I think, that his 
Grosse Manner was not given an English rendering, for its advice 
about how to pick out in advance the students who are destined to 
achieve great things, and its contrast of the classic and romantic 
temper in scientific geniuses, are of permanent value. But the 
atomist triumph made Ostwald and Duhem seem outmoded in their 
own lifetime. Duhem also suffered from being at Bordeaux, when 
lesser men held the center of the stage at Paris. When he finally 
began producing his gigantic and unfinished history of cosmological 
theories from Plato to Copernicus, it was too big to tempt ordinary 
translation. His enthusiasm for the Roman Catholic Church may 
have created doubts also, but it was ironically his fortune to have 
rehabilitated many a heretic, in his revolutionary studies of the 
predecessors of Galileo and Leonardo. Possibly here he has in- 
directly been almost too successful in reshaping our opinions, by 
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antedating the beginnings of modern science, and questioning the 
originality of these famous men. 

La Théorie Physique is a notable book, and I should like to 
testify to its value. I wish it had been even now translated in full, 
but our author gives us many of the main points. Duhem thinks 
of himself as anti-metaphysical, but later positivists would prob- 
ably condemn him as still saturated with metaphysics. His dislike 
for the English type of physicist, who always wants a model, and 
makes physics a machine shop, instead of the austere formal analy- 
sis found in the great French masters, leads to some amusing pages. 
Duhem further says, as here quoted (p. 34, note), that physics 
could start with the notions of body, extension, time, movement, 
the meanings of which are ‘‘quite certain intuitively.’’ ‘‘To 
utilize these concepts, it is unnecessary to study metaphysics... . 
The experimental method rests on principles which are self-evident 
and outside all metaphysics.’’ Unfortunately the recent progress 
of physical theory itself has made this sort of self-evidence seem 
so naive that, if Duhem had no more to offer than this, we might 
be disposed to throw him aside. 

There are at least two aspects of Duhem’s discussion which are, 
it seems to me, of considerable importance, and not fully exhausted 
by him or others. One is the question he raises concerning the 
completeness of the parallelism between a mathematical system and 
the physical facts which it is supposed to be the theory of. As 
another Frenchman has said, the moon seems to perform very 
simply a synthesis of factors which we can only arrive at very 
cumbersomely. The moon in its orbit ‘‘makes sport of our difficul- 
ties of analysis.’’ At the same time our ideals of economy may 
hardly be identified with Nature’s, so that our theories fit Nature 
rather loosely. It is a complex question. 

The other point I would refer to is Duhem’s contention that one 
never verifies just one hypothesis. One always verifies a whole set 
of hypotheses, including a number of ‘‘well-established’’ theories 
concerning both the facts and one’s instruments. Mr. Lowinger 
replies that this is true, but practically unimportant, for science 
does advance and win success after success by assuming that only 
one point is at issue in a given experiment. Of course, and were 
it not practically possible, science itself would be impracticable. 
But theoretically, and occasionally very practically, Duhem is right. 
There is always the ‘‘hypothesis under test.’? But in the back- 
ground there are hypotheses consciously taken for granted, as being 
now the accepted theories in the field. And behind these there are 
hypotheses unconsciously taken for granted by most scientists, the 
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really metaphysical assumptions which are presupposed by the 
whole process. The scientist who thinks he is unmetaphysical is a 
person who does not realize that he always has presuppositions, and 
they have alternatives. Duhem himself overlooks this. 

Duhenm is, not quite consistently, in two different camps. With- 
out excessive over-simplification, we may say that there are, at the 
present day in physical science, two scientific philosophies. The 
first is phenomenalistic positivism. The objective facts, and the 
only objective facts, are, according to this view, patterns of quali- 
ties observable and ‘‘verifiable.’’ A theory, often developed mathe- 
matically, is an economical method of proceeding from one pattern 
to another. A theory is a human way of getting around among 
the facts. If we had sense-organs and ubiquity enough, we should 
not need any theories. We could see directly all there is to see. 
But it would be ‘‘metaphysics’’ to add to the observed facts any 
unobserved entities. ‘‘Like Newton,’’ a good scientist does not 
make any such hypotheses. So Duhem condemned the atomic 
theory outright. Later its success forced phenomenalists to try to 
reinterpret it. One can state this general phenomenalist point of 
view so plausibly as to make it seem identical with empiricism itself, 
in spite of difficulties about negative and universal truths, and how 
they are verified by observation, and about the basis of inter- 
subjective confirmations. 

This much is true on any tenable philosophy of science, that the 
number of thinkable (though not necessarily actually thought of) 
alternatives to any scientific theory is always very great. Hence 
only those theories which will actually be tested at numerous points 
by observation are worth considering. Phenomenalist positivism 
goes further, and says they must be in principle testable at all 
points. The phrase, ‘‘in principle testable,’’ is a higher synthesis 
of metaphysics and ambiguity. 

The other scientific philosophy is the realist, or let us call it the 
‘‘substantialist’’ (the term ‘‘physicalist’’ has been neatly pur- 
loined by the previous view). For ‘‘substantialism,’’ all observed 
patterns of qualities are products of many factors, not ‘‘occult’’ 
in character, but acting behind the scenes. Observed data are 
first in the way of knowledge, but not first in the way of being. 
The single pointer reading, for instance, is meaningless; it is not 4 
fact of science, it is hardly more than a passing event in the 
biography of a single observer, except as it is understood to be the 
pointer on this manometer or galvanometer, which instrument is 
in turn reacting with a complex environment (other ‘‘physical 
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objects’’). The single observation as such does not verify anything. 
It is not the last step of a process. It is only the beginning of a 
verification, which proceeds by interpreting what this observation 
means. The interpretation is the noting which total set of hy- 
potheses is rendered more probable by this observation, and why. 
And as we have said, such a total set of hypotheses includes hy- 
potheses (or ‘‘facts’’) about the instruments used and environing 
things, the ‘‘hypothesis under. test,’’ hypotheses (or ‘‘theories’’) 
about the ‘‘accepted’’ natural laws, yes, and metaphysical hy- 
potheses concerning what this world of nature is, with its natural 
laws and natural objects. 

The trouble with the models, which Duhem condemns, of a 
Faraday or a Kelvin, is not that they are models, or go beyond what 
is observed, but that, as such, their features are not sufficiently 
clarified and analyzed. A model, such as the Bohr model of the 
atom, helps you to see some possibilities, despite Duhem’s denial, 
but often obscures others. They must be handled with discretion. 
But our present science is itself always, as Planck has remarked, 
a sort of ‘‘model’’ or symbolic world-picture, which we hope is 
more and more approximating to, but is not simply identical with, 
the world itself. | 

The trouble with the other view, phenomenalistic positivism, 
which reduces the world of nature to a set of pointer readings or 
a pattern of qualities, is that you never do, in actual practice, get 
across from one pointer reading or one pattern of observed data 
to another pointer reading or pattern, without really interpreting 
them and their connection in the ‘‘substantialist’’ fashion. Pure 
phenomenalist science does not exist. Like the young lady who 
thought she was a pure spirit because she was so thin, the phe- 
nomenalist suffers from metaphysical anemia, and thinks he is 
unmetaphysical because he does not grant himself enough material 
to make a world. At least, such is the ‘‘substantialist’’ opinion. 

I personally feel grateful to Duhem precisely because, as I 
remember reading him years ago, Duhem’s impossible straddle, as I 
thought, between these two philosophies of science made their con- 
trast peculiarly evident. We need to have them clearly sundered, 
if we are to discriminate the amount of truth in each. 

H. T. CostE.xo. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Medieval Humanism. Grratp G. WausH. (The Christendom 
Series.) New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. ix + 103 
pp. $1.00. 


This small volume, designed for elementary study, employs the 
term ‘‘humanism’’ to indicate the medieval conception of life as 
reflected in Christian literature from the earliest writers to those of 
the thirteenth century. The humanists of the Renaissance ‘‘. . . 
too often felt that passion for beauty dispensed them from pre- 
occupation with goodness and truth’’ (p. 8). The true conception 
of humanism is to be found in a synthesis of the demands of ‘‘in- 
telligence, conscience and taste,’’ which reaches its culmination in 
the thirteenth century. It is as if the term ‘‘humanism’’ had 
hithertoo been wasted on the Renaissance, and, indeed, if properly 
used, will be found to apply to the medieval Christian tradition. 

Quite apart from this concern for the use of a word, the author 
shows how the stream of Christian literature expresses a wide and 
full range of human interests. The basis of Christian culture was 
broad enough to assure this result. ‘‘Medieval humanism might 
be described as a synthesis of the fivefold striving after happiness 
represented by Hellenic intelligence, Roman conscience, Christian 
Grace, Celtic fancy and Teutonic feeling’’ (p. 10). St. Paul is 
viewed as bringing about the synthesis of the Christian and Greek 
elements in this complex. ‘‘St. Paul, himself, can in fact be 
claimed as a Christian humanist’’ (p. 13). 

The general thesis of the book is illustrated by many short. 
studies of medieval writers. (Because of the richness of the litera- 
ture the author occasionally resorts to a mere listing of names, a 
feature which will only impede the elementary student and is 
unnecessary to sustain the general thesis.) Special attention is 
given to Saint Thomas Aquinas and Dante as illustrating the height 
of medieval humanism. The author shows convincingly that the 
‘‘humanism’’ of Dante, for example, is comprehensible as the 
result of a long line of literature expressing the whole range of 
human interests rather than some unexplained anticipation of the 
Renaissance. 

There is included in the volume a brief, annotated bibliography 
of some of the best literature on medieval culture. . 


J. G. 
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Ethics and Social Policy. Wayne A. R. Leys. New York: Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc. 1941. xiii+ 522 pp. $4.00. $3.00 (school 
edition). 


This is a textbook for beginners, quite specific in its approach. 
The broader ethical questions are reached through a study of such 
current topics as labor conditions, socialized medicine, law, birth- 
control, and the economics of individualism. 

The author considers moral codes as functions of human atti- 
tudes, and believes on sociological grounds that some moral dis- 
agreements may be irreconcilable; but he makes clear that this 
relativism does not imply whimsicality. One may hope to reach 
a reasoned solution to many moral disputes by ‘‘(1) formulating 
his evaluations accurately; (2) making his evaluations consistent ; 
and (3) ordering his evaluations of means and ends.’’ 

Every effort is made to avoid hasty generalizations and moral 
panaceas. The continual use of examples serves to reveal moral 
issues in their full complexity, providing practice in ethical think- 
ing, rather than insistent conclusions. The familiar principles, 
such as those of Kant or Bentham, are respected as applying to 
certain cases, and as ‘‘reminding us of some considerations that 
should precede our final judgment’’; but when any of them is held 
up as ‘‘the’’ ultimate rule, it is strongly suspected of over-sim- 
plification. ‘‘No single rule sums up all wisdom.”’ 

The simplicity of the book (it could be read with ease by the 
average freshman) is not always attained without cost. The sum- 
maries of the major philosophers, impracticably terse, might lead 
a student to consult sources without maintaining historical perspec- 
tive, and without being prepared for the perplexing way in which 
the ethical tradition combines discernment and confusion. There 

is at times an insufficiency of rigorous analysis, particularly with 
regard to the meaning of the moral terms, and the manner (if any) 
in which they are to be distinguished from psychological ones. 
And the author’s informality of style, however excellent in ‘‘bring- 
ing ethics down to earth,’’ sometimes stands in the way of that 
critical reflection which the book is intended to foster. 

It must be remarked, however, that these faults are almost 
inevitable in any elementary work. Mr. Leys deserves full praise 
for reducing them in most cases to a minimum, and in compensat- 
ing for them by sustained common sense and an admirable lucidity 
of exposition. There are few other introductory texts, if any, 
which manage to talk so much good sense at the same level of 
simplicity. The author draws from a wide reading both in ethics 
and in allied subjects. The chapter on law, for instance, in- 
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fluenced by Cardozo, Frank, and other legal theorists, is a great 
relief from the usual textbook banalities; and discriminating use 
is made of the social sciences. 

Questions for use in class-room discussion, very intelligently 
selected, follow each chapter. Excellent bibliographies, together 
with the variety of references throughout the book, are helpful in 
suggesting further reading. 


C. L. STEVENSON. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second Annual Conference of the Philosophy of Education 
Society was held in Columbus, Ohio, in February and the following 


officers were elected: President, John S. Brubacher, Yale Univer- 
sity; Secretary-Treasurer, Theodore Brameld, University of Min- 
nesota; Members of the Executive Board, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Ohio State University, and Lawrence G. Thomas, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

The theme of the conference was ‘‘Contemporary Conceptions 
of Reason and their Relation to Educational Theory.’’ The theme 


of the conference in 1943 will be ‘‘The Philosophy of Social Plan- 
ning.”’ 





To tHE EpiTors or THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


I am not certain about whether you gentlemen are so affected by profes- 
sional pride that you would deign to consider whether or not some remarks I 
am about to make possess any merit, since I am unconnected with any uni- 
versity or have any standing in the academic world. However, having been a 
student of philosophy and kindred subjects for forty years I take pleasure 
in writing to you, be my fate what it may. 

What has stirred me to this effort is an essay appearing in your issue of 
January lst by Thomas A. Goudge entitled ‘‘The Spectator Fallacy.’’? I do 
not agree with Goudge and yet there is some element of truth in what he says. 
The reason I do not agree with him is that we all know that a matured thinker 
or philosopher has reached the stage of self control commonly called objec- 
tivity, and illuminated by Epictetus who referred to his own broken leg as an 
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impersonal and purely objective phenomenon. Mr. Goudge is simply quibbling 
because he knows that it is questionable if any man’s mind can operate inde- 
pendently of the element of his personality, the ‘‘ personal equation’’ as it is 
called. If a dozen minds anywhere reached that stage of development called 
clarified objectivity nearly all problems, political, social, and economic as well 
as philosophic, could be settled in no time. 

As one whose life is spent outside academic halls, I sometimes wonder 
whether or not contributors to your Journal are professors or mere college 
freshmen, because so many of your writers fail to have any clear notion of the 
meaning of such words as logic or reason. I do not say this with any facetious 
intention. I have been reading a three-volume work on Inductive Reasoning 
by an English scholar named Whewell, which was published nearly a hundred 
years ago. Since having read Mr. Whewell I am forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Whewell must have been a genius or our modern scholars are lagging in 
their work. 

It is some conclusions I have borrowed from Whewell that led me to criticize 
Mr. Goudge. Mr. Goudge is discussing the problem of perception and the 
external world, with a concrete illustration, ‘‘I am seeing a penny.’’ ‘‘Is 
the sensible appearance literally a part of the surface of the penny?’’ A 
negative answer is suggested on the basis of evidence drawn from physiology 
and physics. This is supported (or preceded) by arguments making use of 
the fact of perceptual illusion. The upshot is that we are forced to distinguish 
between the sensible appearance (sense-datum) and the external world. But 
the latter is something that can never enter into a perceptual situation. ‘‘ What 
logical grounds have we,’’ then, says Mr. Goudge, ‘‘for believing that such a 
thing exists at all.’’ 

This sort of writing is very confusing to me. It is a sort of harping on 
the old Berkeley string, which I thought had been disposed of decades ago. It 
is like reading a decision of the Supreme Court—the ‘‘Nine old men who 
browbeat the people of the United States out of their wits.’’ 

What have the functions of the eye and the brain to do with a penny 
coin, say, lying on a table. Has not Mr. Goudge enough clear introspection 
and extrospection to distinguish between his sight, his mind, and the penny 
coin? - 

To cap the confusion he says: ‘‘ What logical grounds have we for believ- 
ing that such a thing exists at all?’’ Now what has logic to do with the sight 
and mental perception of a coin lying on a table? Logic means inference or 
inferences drawn from an objective fact or from an assumption (theory). The 
perception of an object is not logic; it may be the premise set up or accepted 
for an inference. ‘‘Socrates was a philosopher’’ is not logic, it is a fact or 
an assumption. A ‘‘postulate’’ is an assumption—the premise of a theory. 
‘*God made the earth’’ is a theory. ‘‘God,’’ the word or idea, is an assump- 
tion since nobody has ever seen or felt ‘‘God.’’ 


JAMES NEILD. 
HIGHLAND PakK, ILLINOIS. 





